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An airplane view showing Glenbrook, Nevada, on Lake Tahoe, where the golf course meets the 
sandy beach of Glenbrook Bay in the foreground. The scenic line drive, gashed into the 
mountain side, bordered by the stately evergreens, streaks across the entire background. 





Hemmed in by the wave-splashed rocks this small but inviting sandy beach, protected by a 
breakwater, serves its purpose well for an Elk Point, Lake Tahoe, Nevada, home. Rock- 
guarded to seaward, tree-enclosed by land, the picturesque surrounding is almost ideal. 
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LAKE TAHOE—GEM OF THE SIERRAS 


IGH up in the lofty Sierras athwart 
the Nevada-California boundary line, 
steeped in strange Indian legend and 

reposing in a framework of lofty tree-crowded 
mountains lies a wondrous, crystal clear, 
fresh water pool called Lake Tahoe. Its cold 
waters, perennially replenished by melting 
deep mountain snows, are locked in a bowl 
formed by encircling peaks, serrated ridges 
and massive gray granite walls extending 
down to the very shores. Here and there 
broad low meadows stretch from the shore 
back into the dense ascending forests. Sand 
and pebble beaches, reaching out for hun- 
dreds of yards, are numerous and wide. 
Resplendent in sunlight, and gorgeously 
reflective in the softer moonlight, this bath- 
ing pool of the gods, with its environs, 
radiates a whole symphony of exquisite 
scenes rivaling a dreamland of paradise. 
Often the symphonic scene-poem is accentu- 
ated by the prevailing western winds sough- 
ing through the tops of the tall evergreens 
before starting their flight across the long 
stretch of water. As they intone a mountain 
hymn-tune, in perfect harmony with the 


glorious. surroundings, sometimes softly, 


sometimes fiercely, these zephyrs gently ruf- 
fle or violently disturb the placid surface of 
Tahoe's deep blue waters. 

Considerably over a mile above sea level 
(6,223 feet elevation), Tahoe's setting sug- 


gests a rare and priceless jewel in a great 
land depression, placed on a pedestal far 
above the surrounding region, with the ever 
watchful mountains guarding silently, but 
sternly, so that all who may desire to wor- 
ship at its shrine and partake of its beauty 
and enchantment must climb the heights 
and lift eye and mind toward heaven. 

Tahoe possesses every quality to arouse 
deep human emotion and spiritual delight. 
On viewing the lake for the first time, a 
strong, almost irresistible urge to pay respect 
and reverence to the Creator seizes one and 
prompts a prayer of appreciation. Beautiful 
thoughts, inspired by the scenes, crash the 
mind in rapid changes while Tahoe's over- 
whelming beauty crowds the heart with 
varying sensations. 

No one standing on the heights overlook- 
ing its curving shores and broad expanse, 
entranced by its charm, can leave the spot 
without realizing the majesty and glory of 
God and the insignificance of mortal man. 
Impressed by its grandeur, one stands silent, 
feebly trying to grasp, mentally, the details 
and changing aspects of a rare and won- 
drous natural panorama. 

Geologically speaking, Tahoe is not an 
old lake. It is still quite young. Perhaps 
that is one reason it displays so much beauty 
and charm—a charm typified in the fresh- 
ness of youth. However, Lake Tahoe was 





Nevapa, one State without an income tax, a corporation tax, an inheritance tax, a gift tax, a sales tax. 
With cheap power, and liberal mining, corporation, taxation, and other laws. Wetcome To Nevapa. 














A stretch of perfect granite-based highway with the center safety strip, skirting the Nevada 
shore north of Glenbrook, Lake Tahoe. This shore drive, high above the water, affords 
superb views of one of the most beautiful and best known mountain lakes in the world. 





One of the more pretentious homes found along Lake Tahoe’s shores near Glenbrook, Nevada, 
in a virgin-forest setting. Tall pines and firs entirely surround this substantial structure, 
built on a high point affording a broad view of the “gem of the majestic Sierra Nevadas.” 
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A care-free water nymph pauses to pose while disporting in the ruffled waters of Zephyr Cove, 
Lake Tahoe, Nevada. A glistening sandy beach on a sheltered bay, with rustic cottages 
on tree-crowded promontories provide a lovely setting for bathing and summer recreationing. 
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formed long after the subterranean disturb- 
ances which lifted the granite core of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains to their present 
heights. Those disturbances came during 
the Tertiary period of the geological scale, 
but weathering and erosion of the surface 
has since planed down the “everlasting hills” 
to their present rugged levels. 

Probable repeated slipping of large 
masses of land along a fault, which uplifted 
the surrounding rocks, later followed by lava 
flows from a volcano which now lies dor- 
mant, but recognized at the northwest end 
of the lake and called Mount Pluto, and 
subsequent glacial action formed a combi- 
nation of natural forces which excavated 
and then closed in on the huge irregular- 
shaped bowl. Now this bowl contains a 
body of water which is as long as the Eng- 
lish Channel is wide, and half again as wide 
as San Francisco Bay, or 21 miles in length, 
and 12 miles in breadth. Its greatest depth 
has been measured to over 1,700 feet. The 
bottom of the lake, consequently, has a level 
several hundred feet higher than that of the 
fertile Carson Valley which sprawls over 


western Nevada, to the east of the lake- 
enclosing mountains. 

Many years before the white man knew 
of its existence the Indians, occupying this 
land, fished Tahoe’s waters. Salmon and 
trout were plentiful then. At the same time 
these aborigines feared and worshipped the 
lake. Perhaps the spirit of the departed red 
man watches and guards its waters now 
while the white man reveres it as a thing 
of exceeding beauty and wonder. 

The recorded knowledge of Lake Tahoe 
dates back to the time when John C. Fre- 
mont made his notable explorations through 
Nevada and California. In 1844 while Fre- 
mont camped at Pyramid Lake in north- 
western Nevada, near the mouth of the 
Truckee River, the Indians “made a drawing 
of the Truckee River, which they repre- 
sented as issuing from another lake in the 
mountains three or four days distant, in a 
direction a little west of south; beyond which 
they drew a mountain, and farther still two 
rivers, on one side of which, the Indians said, 
people like ourselves traveled.” 

Later when Fremont crossed the front 
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range of the Sierra Nevadas, coming from 
the east through Carson Pass, he sighted the 
lake and made a record of it in his official 
report to Washington. He named the 
newly found waters Mountain Lake. It 
retained that designation until 1852. Later 
it was called Lake Banpland, honoring a 
French explorer and geographer. Subse- 
quently this name was again chan to 
Lake Bigler as a compliment to California's 
Governor in office at that time. 

Ten years afterward Dr. Henry De Groot 
while exploring the mountains in the Lake 
Tahoe region, compiled a vocabulary of 


and son during countless moons. The Indians 
called this grotto “The Spirit’s Lodge” and 
relate that beside the Indian name which the 
lake bears, a tradition is also attached to it. 
An old blind member of the race unfolds the 
legendary tale as passed on to him as follows: 

“Long before these mountains were lifted 
up so very high as they are now, the Digger 
Indians possessed the whole earth, and were 
a great people. Then the valley and the lake 
made a part of the great river Tro-ko-nene, 
which at that time poured its waters into the 
sea. The whole country was level and far 
more beautiful, while the great fish, now only 





Indian words as used by the 
Washoe tribe. He learned 
that tah-oo-ee meant snow, 
and tah-oo meant water. He 
suggested to friends that the 
mame tah-oo-ee was more suit- 
able than Lake Bigler. In 
1863, through usage, Tahoe 
was considered more appropri- 
ate and so it was named, 
unofficially. Although no 
Government action was ever 





Our COVER ILLUSTRATION 


WIN pines on the shores 

at Zephyr Cove, Nevada, 
look out over the broad 
expanse of blue waters toward 
the snow-capped Sierra 
Nevadas. The mountains in 
the lower background are 
approximately 15 miles distant 
and form a part of the west 
shore of one of the most beau- 
tiful lakes in the world, Lake 
Tahoe, reached by good roads. 


numerous in the lake, were 
plentiful even to the head- 
waters of the Tro-ko-nene, 
and the whole country was 
filled with trees and vines that 
bore fruit. 

“But the time arrived when 
a new people, like our fathers, 
only more powerful and war- 
like, speaking a different 
tongue, came down from the 
north and began a terrible 








taken to change the name, 
Tahoe has generally applied ever since. 

At that time the entire region surrounding 
the lake was a part of Utah Territory. When 
Nevada became a State and the boundary 
line fixed, in 1864, the eastern one-third of 
this mountain lake was declared to comprise 
a part of the newly accepted member of the 
Federal Union. 

Besides its rare beauty, Lake Tahoe has 
an interesting legendary background. 

The Diggers, a tribe of western Indians 
which has almost vanished, assembled at cer- 
tain places along the lake each spring and 
remained until the winter snows forced them 
to seek more comfortable surroundings. The 
lake abounded in trout which constituted an 
important part of their food. Furthermore 
they were very fond of the water sports 
afforded by the lake. 

Opposite their camping grounds, near the 
lake, is a large cavern formed in a rock. 
(Some years ago the Nevada Department of 
Highways tunnelled through this rock to 
form a segment of the lake-shore drive, and 
also a part of the Lincoln Highway, U S 50.) 

At certain seasons of the year, according 
to tradition, the rock sent forth a hoarse, 
awe-inspiring voice which terrified father 


war, destroying our homes, 
our wives and our children. About war we 
did not know much, but our fathers made a 
long determined resistance. After years of 
troublesome warfare, they were all driven 
away, or made the slaves of the stronger tribe 
for life. But at length the Great Spirit put a 
stop to this servitude by destroying alike our 
people and their oppressors. A great wave 
like a mountain came up from the sea and 
swept all of them, and they were seen no 
more, all but a few Digger slaves .and their 
masters. 

“But no sooner had the water gone back 
than the earth become convulsed and rolled 
from side to side, and then the first thunder- 
ings ever known beneath the ground were 
heard, and they were terrible. At length, 
however, all was still again, but before half 
a moon had passed away, terrific fire burst 
from out the ground, and showers of hot 
sulphurous ashes fell around. Our masters 
sought refuge in the great temple, which we 
had reared, but our people were shut out. 
The Great Spirit was displeased; he caused 
deep rumblings and great thunderings to be 
heard again; the ground shook and trem- 
bled, deep chasms opened in the earth that 
belched forth steam and smoke for a little 
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Three scenes along the Nevada shores of Lake Tahoe. Top—Mountain meadow near the south 
Nevada-California line. Center—A cozy cottage, almost tree-concealed, near Cave Rock. 
Bottom—aAn Elk Point boathouse and quiet swimming pool with its inviting sandy beach. 
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time, then they closed. And then it came to 
pass that these great mountains, never before 
seen, rose out of the earth and were lifted 
high; the Tro-ko-nene was stopped, or sunk 
in caverns below, or was swallowed by a 
great, new sea, then for the first time seen 
off toward the rising sun, and which con- 
tinued to show itself for many years, but 
after thousands of moons, it dried up and 
was lost, as was the Tro-ko-nene. 

“My people, who had been shut out of the 
temple, jumped in their canoes on the Tro- 
ko-nene and were swept along to the distant 
sea. They had barely made their escape 
before all was swallowed up in an awful 
chaos of fire, ashes and smoke. When, after 
many moons, all was still again, there were 
only the barren mountains, crossed by rocky 
precipices and deep gorges. 

“There still remained five great volcanoes 
that continued to burn, and which neither 
the great rains nor yet the winter snows 
could extinguish. One of them, and the 
last and greatest of them, is the one on the 
top of the mountain at the head of the little 


vale [apparently Mt. Pluto}, but even this 
has long since gone out. 

“All trace of the Tro-ko-nene was lost, 
except this lake, this valley, and that deep 
ravine you see beyond yonder cave in the 
western slope of the mountain. Here where 
now sleeps Lake Tah-oo-ee, once stood the 
temple of the ancient conquerors of our 
people; but when the mountains were lifted 
up from all around by the mighty force 
beneath, and raised so very high, the temple 
and all its groves were lifted too, but its 
foundation was the food that fed the burn- 
ing volcano from beneath. At length a deep 
chasm was formed, and when the mountain 
came to burn and throw up its fiery torrents 
from below, it was filled with water from 
the melting snow on the mountain; but its 
great foundation that was burned away let 
the temple and its altars and its burned-up 
groves sink below the level of the waters of 
the lake. 

“All but the dome of the temple around 
which clung the remnant of the brutal race, 
went down. Because they wanted to cling 











Silhouettes of two maids in a boat on the sandy shores of Zephyr Cove, Nevada. The late 
May afternoon sun splashed brilliants as it kissed the crests of the wind-tossed waves and 
painted a delicate pattern of dazzling splendor from shore to shore on Lake Tahoe’s waters. 
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Great stone faces at Observation Point had fixed their gaze toward the glistening snow-crowned 
high Sierras for centuries before man blasted this hole through Cave Rock to align a per- 
fect Nevada road well above the water, affording superb views of gorgeous Lake Tahoe. 











to life, the Great Spirit became enraged; he 
descended to the earth, walked upon the 
waters as though upon solid ground, and 
pulling them off the dome, one by one, 
hurled them with great force, as he would a 
pebble, into the deep, dark recesses of the 
cavern. The waters of the lake then rose to 
their present height and closed them in. 
Since that day, even to this hour, their wail- 
ings can be heard, increasing in tone and 
intensity, as the waters of the lake are 
increased by the melting of the winter snows. 
And there they must ever remain until the 
Great Spirit releases them by another and 
last of earth’s volcanic burnings.” 

Realizing the possibilities of Lake Tahoe 
as a recreational spot both Nevada and Cali- 
fornia have constructed modern roads, both 
in their approach and in circumscribing these 
beautiful mountain waters. 

Tall evergreens, some five and six feet 
through, crowd the enclosing hills and grow 
right down to the shore line. 

Because of the unusually heavy snows in 
this region during the past winter, the lake 
is expected to reach and maintain a higher 


level than it has attained for several years. 

From Cave Rock, near Glenbrook and 
Zephyr Cove, on the Nevada side, visitors to 
this gem of the Sierras can note practically 
every mile of shore line, and the sweeping 
view of the surrounding forests and moun- 
tains is an inspiring one. 

Using the pointer located on a base at 
Cave Rock, the visitor may identify the 
many places of interest which later can be 
viewed from the main highway. 

Coursing southward from this pointer and 
continuing around the lake, the principal 
points of interest as seen from Cave Rock 
are: Zephyr Cove, Bijou, Al Tahoe, Camp 
Richardson, Mount Tallac, Emerald Bay, 
Rubicon Point, Rubicon Peak, Meeks Bay, 
Mount Ellison, Sugarpine Point, Homewood, 
Twin Peak, Ward Peak, Tahoe Tavern, 
Truckee River, Tahoe City, Observation 
Point, Mt. Pluto (an extinct volcano), Car- 
nelian Bay, Agate Bay, Flick Point, Tahoe 
Vista, Brockway, Stateline Point, Incline, 
Crystal Bay, Sand Harbor, Mount Rose, 
Skunk Harbor, Deadman Point, and Glen- 
brook. 
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Looking across the placid waters of Crystal Bay at the northern end of Lake Tahoe, Nevada. 
On the distant shores dense forests creep down to the water's edge, while the dim white 
line marks the Mount Rose road coursing to the summit and then descending into Reno. 





























This spacious home, built of logs and framed by tall pine trees, sets high above the rocky shore 
of Crystal Bay, Lake Tahoe, Nevada. From its wide verandas, in bracing mountain air, a 
commanding view of the entire lake and the rimming snow-capped mountains can be had. 
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BOULDER DAM’S RECREATIONAL AREA 


HE business of constructing mighty 

Boulder Dam is now practically com- 

pleted. Its concrete bulk thrown across 
Black Canyon, between Nevada and Arizona, 
has already functioned and is daily perform- 
ing in two of its three main objectives— 
control of the flood waters which annually 
poured millions of dollars in damages into 
the laps of the citizens of the lower valleys; 
and generation of low-cost hydroelectric 
power for available use in the entire sur- 
rounding Boulder Dam area. The third 
primary function, that of supplying water 
for domestic use in the great southern Cali- 
fornia cities, is progressing rapidly and will 
soon be an accomplished fact. All of these 
things are achievements vitally affecting vast 
regions below the dam. 

Now, however, Government agencies are 
turning their thoughts and consideration to 
the possibilities of recreational and park 
service developments as they affect the huge 


expanse of water backed up in Rio Colorado. 


The gigantic 726-foot wall spanning 
Black Canyon has effectively blocked the 
muddy river and pushed its waters back for 
more than a hundred miles upstream. At its 
maximum the artificial lake will reach into 
the gorgeous Grand Canyon, quieting the 
waters as well as expanding them for 115 
miles above the dam. 

Because of its rugged character and veloc- 
ity of stream flow over treacherous cascades, 
prior to the completion of Boulder Dam, less 
than fifty persons had ever viewed the scenic 
grandeurs known to exist in this river-gouged 
chasm. 

Boulder Dam has changed all of this. Its 
economic and commercial importance has 
been much publicized and rightly so. But a 
secondary result has been created which 
establishes one of the most unique recrea- 
tional areas in the world. 

Canyons which were inaccessible before 
the lake began to form, less than three years 
ago, now can be reached readily by water 











Mead Lake looking northwest from a high point on the Las Vegas-Boulder Dam highway in 
southern Nevada. Some of the islands appearing in this photograph will be submerged 
when the new artificial lake reaches its maximum level within the next two or three years. 
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| The above picture shows a party of Legionnaires, in a motor craft, cruising up the Colorado 
River above Boulder Dam. Such excursions, practically impossible during the past, prom- 
| ise to become very popular in the future. Regular trips to the Grand Canyon have started. 
| 
' 











craft. Some of these canyons, near neigh- 
bors to Black Canyon, are the sheer-walled 
gorges of Boulder, Travertine, and Virgin 
Canyons, as well as the rugged, colorful Ice- 
berg Canyon, besides an unfrequented stretch 
of Grand Canyon itself. 

Where deadly projecting rocks, swirling 
pools, treacherous suck holes, and a com- 
pletely mud-saturated river once dominated 
with an undisputed control and forbade, 
through forthright force, passage into its 
scenic treasure house, Boulder Dam has con- 
quered the river and tamed its passions so 
that travelers—the general public, if you 
please —can now glide over the lake thus 
formed in convenience and comfort, although 
awed by the majestic scenery, into an area 
which an exploring army officer less than 
80 years ago predicted would be “forever 
unvisited.” 

Less than ten years ago a party of engi- 
neers risked life and limb on this turbulent, 
muddy stream, making preliminary surveys 
for the present accomplished project. Today 
tourists cover the same district over a clear 
lake, in less time and in greater comfort and 


under more favorable conditions than man 
ever dreamed could be done. 

Tomorrow it will be one of the Nation’s 
premier playgrounds, because a long-range 
plan for developing the area has been started. 
It is a plan whose objective calls for projects 
to make accessible the natural and man-made 
wonders of the area by foot, horseback, by 
boat, automobile, and airplane, and will be 
carried through by the National Park Service. 

There will be dude ranches, floating swim- 
ming barges, sandy bathing beaches, desert 
gardens, tennis courts, swimming pools, 
amphibian planes taking off and landing on 
Mead Lake, boat trips into the lower reaches 
of the Grand Canyon, visits to the Valley of 
Fire, foot trails to walk over, bridle paths to 
ride on, game fishing, observation lookouts, 
picnic grounds, museums housing prehistoric 
relics, but all of these things will not be 
allowed to detract from the natural beauty 
and character of the area, large parts of 
which have been seen by few men. 

The National Park Service has drafted 
plans extending far into the future for this 
entirely new type of project and is keeping 
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in mind the fact that the area is not being 
considered as a national park but as an inten- 
sive development for the use of extensive 
recreation and educational facilities around 
a monumental reclamation reservoir in an 
area of great scientific and scenic interest. 

Because the recreational development 
depends largely upon the accessibility of the 
area and much road building is necessary, 
major roads are planned to form a loop 
around the reserve. 

Navigable for 115 miles from Boulder 
City, Nevada, to the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, the lake and reservoir formed by 
Boulder Dam winds, now wide and open, 
and again narrow, between high, precipitous 
canyon walls. An arm of the newly created 
lake extends for 30 miles north up the Virgin 
River. These two stretches of water form a 
triangular development area. The three 
major recreational areas will be located on 
the points of this triangle, one at Boulder 
City in connection with nearby Hemenway 
Wash on the lake in the west; one at St. 
Thomas toward the northern tip of the 


Virgin River arm of the lake, and one at 
Pierce’s Ferry in the southwest, the first 
logical crossing place on the lake below the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 

The Park Service plans overnight accom- 
modations for tourists at these points, with 
lodges, cabins and other comforts provided. 
particularly at Pierce’s Ferry, a river crossing. 

Best views of the majestic scenery of the 
area are obtainable from boat trips over the 
lake, through canyons, passing by tremendous 
rock masses rising thousands of feet, although 
the clear desert air makes them appear deceit- 
fully small and near. Trips over the entire 
lake are too long to be undertaken in one 
day, and the National Park Service antici- 
pates use of tourist overnight accommoda- 
tions by visitors who will take the boat trip 
from one of these points to the next in one 
day, stay over night, and move on again for 
another lap of the journey in the morning. 

Location of docking facilities for amphi- 
bian planes at Hemenway Wash is feasible 
while land airports are already available at 
Las Vegas and Boulder City. 











The placid waters of the Colorado river have so precisely reflected “The Temple” it is hard to 
determine which is the top or which is the bcttom. This peculiar rock mass, located about 
eighty miles up the river from Boulder Dam, is now accessible to tourists by water craft. 





























Gorgeous natural scenes, showing rock masses of peculiar shape and structure; others present- 
ing vari-colored precipitous walls with precise and extended laminations, along the 
Colorado, are now accessible to the traveler since Boulder Dam backed up the muddy river. 





Scenery up the Colorado is not all of the hard-rock variety, as is evidenced here by the fair 
damsels enjoying the cooling waters of Mead Lake, above Boulder Dam. A combination 
of feminine pulchritude and natural scenery gives the picture a perfect balanced setting. 
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